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ABSTRACT 

A davalopmental study invastigatad tha pictorial and 
linguistic main idaa idnntif ication skills of 104 students in second, 
fifth, and eighth grades. In tha pictorial task, the subjects studied 
e complete picture story end ranked the effectiveness of four 
separete main idea alternetives at capturing the aeening of the 
story. Following the same procedures with e verbal story, subjects 
chose the most eppropriete eent^nce eltnrnetivn. The second end fifth 
grede students performed the tesks individually, and tha eighth 
greders ^rformed them in email groups. Compered with similer studiee 
of edult subjects, the results of the verbal tesk indiceted that 
children bed more difficulty dietinguiehing between importent 
superordinnte and eubordinete stetemente in e mein idee 
identif icetion tesk then did older students. They also indicated that 
11 of the elementary achool students bed more difficulty 
distinguishing between subordinete action atetamente and subordinate 
setting statements than did adulte, elthough older etudente appeared 
better et it then younger ones. The reeults of the pictoriel teek 
indiceted that alamentery echool children of ell egns bed more 
difficulty dietinguiehing between importent suparordinatn end 
subordinete stetaments then did edults, with tha older students more 
proficient then tha younger onee. These results suggest that both 
eimilerities snd differencee may exist between the proceeees of 
verbal end pictorial main idee identification. (HTH) 
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Introducti<m 

Two lines of inquiry that have been influential in the area of main idea 
suaMarization have been the theory and research concerning atory granmars (e.g.» 
Stein & Glenn* 1979; Rumelhart* 1977; ¥ussen« Hathews« Buss & Kane« 1980) and 
that coneming "macro-rules'* (e.g., Kintsch & Van Dljk, 1978; Brown & Day, 1980). 
In a previous study, Bingham, Rembold, and Yussen (1983) combined these two theo- 
retical models to create a multiple choice task that examined the development of 
main idea identification skills. This coiiiblnati0n model allowed us to specify 
what Information should theoretically be contained in a Wery good* statement of 
a atory*s main idea, and to Identify successively poorer alternatives departing 
from the ideal one. 

From the story granmar research, we utilized the notion of a story "kernel,** 
which consists of particular story grammar categories found by Yussen, Mathws, 
Buss & Kane (1980) to be judged most salient by adults and to be most easily 
remembered by children. The Yussen et al. study used the Stein and Glenn (1979) 
gramnar, and found that the kernel of a short story consisted of the Initiating 
Event, the Attempt, and the Consequence. In other words it appeared to be the 
action elements of the story that formed the salient kernel of the story for 
children and adults alike. (See Table 1 for a story formulated according to the 
Stein and Glenn graimar in which the kernel sequences is underlined.) 



Insert Table 1 here 

From the line of inquiry concerning macro-^rules, we were influenced by the 
rules developed by Van Dijk and Kintsch (e.g.* Kintsch & Van Dijk, 1978) f^r 
the conqkrehension and memory of prose. These rules consist basically of: 
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Table 1 

StelQ and Gleim*s Grama r Applied to a Sa&ple Story 



Category 



Setting 



Initiating event 



Internal response 



Attcflrpt 



Consequence 



Reaction 



I* Once there was a big gray fish naoed Albert* 

2« He lived In a big Icy pond near the edge of s forest* 

3* One day Albert was svlmlng around the pond* 

4* Then he spotted a big Juicy \tom on top of the vater* 

5« Albert knew hov delicious voros tasted* 

6* He wanted to eat that one for his dinner* 

7« So he swan very close to the vora* 

8* Then he bi t Into hln# 

9« Suddenly* Albert was pulled t^rough the water Into the boat 

10* He had been caught by a flsheroan* 

U« Albert felt sad* 

12* He wished he had been more careful* 



Itote* Adapted from **An Analysis of Story Coaprehension In Elementary school 

Children** by N*L* Stcln and c*G« Clenn, in R*0« Freedle (Ed«)« Discourse 
processing: MultldlsclpXinary perspoct Jives (Sorvood* N*J*: Ablex, 1979), 
Figures 1 & 2, pp* 60 & 61* Copyright 1979« Ablex publishing* Adapted 
by pern Iss Ion* 
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1) generalizing to superordioate coocepta froai a aeries of aubordinate coDcepta; 

2) delating irrelevant loformatioD; 3) integrating information acroaa propositions; 
and 4) constructing information at a global level based on information at a less* 
global level. These rules have been reviaed by Brown and Day (1980) and found to 
be applicable to the aufflmarizatien of paragraphs by experts (rhetoric teachers) t 

as well as to thoae of Sth* 7tht lOth-gradet and college levels atudenta. When 
these sunmarization rules thanaelves are sunmarizedt they appear to be calling 
for the integration of Important information at the moat global level posaible. 

In developing the imiltiple choice test for the original atudy* results frcMft 
^the suntarization reaearch (which emphaaizea procesaea ) and from the reaearch on 
story granmar kemela (which emphasized producta) were both taken into couaidera^ 
tlon. TWO of the multiple choice items emphaaized important atory content (i-e.* 
relevant action) and two emphasized unimportant atory content (i.e.t the aetting 
or- an Incorrect action). Simultaneous lyt two of the items took the form of an 
integrated* auperordinate atatementt and two took the form of a more detailed 
statement. The overlap of theae two aets of criteria reaulted in the following 
four types of multiple choice items: 1) an integrated* auperordinate statement 
emphasizing relevant story action; 2) a aubordinate statement detailing aome aspect 
of relevant atory action; 3) a aubordinate stateo^t detailing aome aspect of the 
story^a letting; an'l 4) an integrated* auperordinate atatement emphasizing incor- 
rect story action. Verbal multiple choice items of these four types were devel- 
oped for ten picture atoriea from a atandardized teat. See Figure 1 for an ex- 
ample ! one of the picture stories and the four corresponding items. 

Insert Figure 1 here 
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Fut « **r* by what you chink 1« the best 
main Idea, « **2'* by the second best, .1 
*'3" by Che third best, and « **4'* by che 
worse. 

#8 

A cowboy buys some boots* 

There are cowboy hats in tba atora window* 

_____ A cowl>oy roba a atore* 
A cowboy points to s ropa * 



Figure 1* Picture story and verbal nain idea alternativea Cron 
Binghaa* Renboid, and Yussen (1983) study* 
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Frott the research and theory on ftumariratlon rules » combined vlth the re^ 
search on story kernels* we predicted that the first type of statea^t (an in-* 

i 

tegrated stipe rordinate statement of Important el&nents) would be chosen as the 
best statement of the story's main idea by mature compre benders* From the re- 
search on story kernels it vis predicted that the second type of stataoent* 
wliich concerns an Important element » would be chosen as better than the remain- 
ing two» which describe relatively unimportant elements* Neither theory makes 
s firm prediction concerning the superiority of the third versus the fourth 
ststement» i.e.» a subordinate statement <!etailing an unimportant element 
versus a superordlnate statement integrating information that Is not present in 
the story. Intuition suggested* however* that true» albeit irrelevant* informa- 
tion would be judged as iiK>re representative of the stoty than inaccurate informa- 
tion* in spite of its form. 

We found that adults* on the averaga* ranked the superordlnate Integrating 
ststement as the best main Idea* the subordinate action statement as second best* 
the subordinate setting statoient as third best* and the superordlnate incorrect 
statement ad worst. These ratings were consistent with the predictions concern- 
ing mature readers* preferences for the four types of alternatives. 

In a developmental study of second* £ifth* snd eighth grade students* we 
found that the measure of concordance between child and adult patterns of response 
increased with age* such that eighth graders responded significantly more like 
adults than did second graders. The main way that 8econ4 and fifth graders dif- 
fered from eighth graders and adults was that they differentiated less between 
the alternatives. Although the ri^cond and fifth graders could fairly easily 
rule out the incorrect sup-ar ordinate statement end* to a lesser extent* the 
subordinate setting statement* they had more difficulty choosing between the 
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superordlnate Integration of key story actions* and the subordinate statenent of 
a single story action. 

Since the subordinate action statement always described a picture that the 
children had actually seen In the story » vfalle the auperordlnate integrating 
statMient seldom dld» these results suggested that younger children may have 
difficulty either in abstractly cone eptuall ring the overall gist of the ctory* 
or In translating It Into words* or both* when confronted with a statemmt 
of Importantt albeit isolated* action that they are certain has occurred. 

In the present series of studies* an artanpt was made to distinguish be«- 
tveen these {M^ssibillties by formulating a totally verbal form of the task* and 
a totally nonverbal form of It aa well. In this way It would be possible to 
eicplore more carefully whether the abstract integration of Ideas* or the transla- 
tion of this abstraction Into a verbal stataaent provided the major stumbling 
block in main Idea Identification for young children. In addition* It woulU 
allow comparisons to be made between purely verbal and purely nonverbal processes 
of main idea identification. 

In this series of studies* seven preliminary studies with adults were con- 
ducted in order to develop the two Instruments* and a developmental study of 
second* fifth* and eighth graders was conducted In order to assess performance 
on both forms of the task. These studies and their results are described below. 



Preliminary Studies 

Pilot Study I 

Pour undergra<luates were given the 10 msC-R picture stories from the 
Bingham* Rembold* and Yussen study described above* and* after reading an example* 
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wire «s1ced to write brief verbal descrlptlone telling the stories of the pictures* 
The stories were presented in a different rsodom order for each subjectt snd sub- 
jects were given unlloited writing time* Based on these verbal descrlptlonSt 
the suthors wrote a verbal version of each story* 
Pilot Study II 

Each verbal story resulting from the first pilot study was plsced on s 
page with Its corresponding picture story snd s scale froft one to ten* The 
order of the stories was randottlaed snd 21 undergrsduates were ssked to rste how 
well the verbal story reflected the meaning of the picture ctory^ with s score 
of one representing s very poor natch between the etorles and s score of ten 
representing s very good natch* When the ratings for each storr were sveraged 
acroas subjects* only two stories received an sverage rating below 8*00* Storiea 
#d and #9t receiving average ratings ot 7*57 and 6*86 respectively* were then 
revised based on informal reports from the subjects* 
P ilot Study III 

The eight highly-rated verbal stories frov Pilot Study 11* plus the two 
revised stories and a new example story, were placed on pages with their corre- 
sponding picture stories and a scale from one to ten* In s procedure identical 
to the prior study* 20 undergraduates rsted how well the verbal stories reflected 
the meaning of the picture stories* When the ratings for e^ch story were averag<td 
acroas subjects* all of the stories received an average ratl^ of 8*20 or greater* 
On the basis of these findings* it was determined chat all of the verbal stories 
were similarly close approximations to the corresponding picture stories. 
Pilot Study IV 

A aeries of forty verbal main idea alternatives (four per story)* orlglnslly 
formulated by Bingham* Rembold* and Tussen for use with the 10 WISC-R picture 
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•totleSt vere revised for Me with the verbal versions of the stories. A slttilst 
set tfss formulsted for the eicsMple story* ^Ench set contslnedt 1) s superordlnate 
ststcttcnt Integrating story sctlons; 2) e subordlnste ststettent detailing s 
specific story action; 3) a subordinate stateoent detailing scne sspect of the 
story's setting; and 4) a superordlnate ststanent Introducing sctlon that did 
not actually occur in the etory* 

Tkeae sets of main ides sltemstlves were then placed on pages follovlitg 
their respective stories* twenty undergraduates were asked to read each story 
Mn£ then rank ordertfron best to vorstt the four verbal sain ideas provided 
for each of the 10 stories and th« enable story. Subjects were ssked to rank 
tbe best sltematlve with a one* the second best with s two» and so on* When 
the rank orderlngs of the different sltematlves were averaged across subjects^ 
the same pattern of responses wss found for sll but one of the stories* This 
patten* as In the BlnghaAt Bembold» and Tussen study* consisted of tbe super-* 
ordinate Integrating ststesuent being ranked ee the best aaln Idest the subordi- 
nate action stateaent being rsnked as second bestt the st^rdlnate setting stste* 
sent being ranked as third* snd the superordlnate Incorrect ststenent being racked 
as worst* For the example story» the response pattern differed slightly In that 
tbe second and third choices were reversed. On the basis of these findings* the 
Min Idea alternatives were believed to be reasonably consistent fron story to 
story. 

Pilot Study V 

Using the main Idea alternatives from Pilot Study IV* s picture was concept- 
tuallzed for each alternative In each story and drawn by an artist. Each of ttieae 
44 pictorial naln Idea alternatives (four for each of the 11 stories) was then 
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placed on a p«ge with it« corresponding verbal uln Idea altemativa ari • 
acala frov ona to tan. Tht ordar of altematlvaa va^ randoviaad and 21 umlar* 
graduataa ware aaicad to rata how tfall tl^ verbal altematUea reflected the 
■caning of the plctorlel eltematlveSt with a acore uf one repreaentlng a very 
poor aatch and a score of ten representing e very good aatch. When the retlngs 
for each alternative were avereged across subJectSt 11 of the 44 elteniativea 
received average ratings of leas than 7-00» with eight of the 11 receiving ret^ 
ings leas than 6.00. These 11 pictorial eltemattves vera then raised on the 
basis of infonal reports from the subjects. 
Pilot Study V I 

The 33 highly-rated and the 11 revised pictorial Min ideel elteraatives 
froa Pilot Stttdy T were eech placed on a sheet of paper vith their correspoi^- 
lag verbal win idee eltemative and a scale frov one to t^* In an identical 
procedure to Pilot Study 15 undergraduates rated hov tfell the verbal altama* 
tives reflected the ne^ning of the pictorial alternatives. When the ratin''^ of 
#sch alternative in eech story tfere averaged across subJectSt ittprovenent vaa 
found for nost of the revised iteva. Although nine of the 44 eltaraativea stilT 
obtained an average rating of less than 7.00* only five of these obta^ed average 
ratings less than 6.00. Since it was determined that further revision of the 
pictorial main idea .lematives vas not feesible vithout major revision of the 
verbal main idee altemativest vhich had already been shown to possess desirable 
properties* the average ratings of pictoriel^verbal congruence v«ra inspected 
to determine if any of the four main idea sltemativea wre ?avored over the 
others. The average ratings for each of the four types of aitemativea can be 
aaen in Table 2. 
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rable 2 

Average Adult Ratings of Pictorial - Verbal Congruence 
Across 15 Subjects and 11 Stories 
{Pilot Study VI) 



Kaln Idea Alternatives 



Superordlnate Superordlnate Superordlnate Superordlnate 

Integrated Action Action Detail Setting Aspect Incorrect Integration 

X 7.77 8.54 • 7.85 7.57 

S.D. 1.69 *81 1.98 1*99 
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Insert Table 2 here 

A Kruslcal-Uallift nonpar ame trie one**way analysis of variance was conducted 
on the average ratings of the four categories across all 11 stories* and was 
found to be sig:iiCicant at the .05 level (i.e.» 364*08 > 5#99). However* when 
the six post hoc pairwise comparisons vere computed in order to compare each of 
the categories with each other category* none of these comparisons were signifi^ 
cant at the *05 level. On the basis of these findings it was determined that 
although scMtte of the 44 main idea alternatives possessed a lover level of con- 
gruence between the pictorial and verbal forms than the other alternatives did* 
these lover congruences wi^re randomly distributed within the four types of main 
idea alternatives. As a result* even though the pictorial and verbal forms of 
the main Idea task were not parallel across all 11 stories* these Individual 
discrepancies would not be expected to systematically influence the overall 
outcone of the two types of main Idea tasks. 
Pilot Study VII 

The 11 sets of pictorial main Idea alternatives (four in each set) were 
arranged on pages following their respective picture stories and randomized. 
tWenty-one undergraduates were asked to look over each picture story and then 
rank order the pictorial main idea alternatives from best to vorst. Subjects 
were asked to rank the best alternative with a one* the second best with a two* 
and so on. When the rank orders for each alternative in each story were averaged 
across subjects* all of the stories but two exhibited the same pattern of re* 
sponses. This pattern* as in the Bingham* R^nbold* and Yussen study* consisted 
of the superordinate integrating stat^nent being ranked as the best naln idea* 
the Subordinate action statonent being ranked as second best* the subordinate 
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setting statement being ranked as third* and the superordinate incorrect state-' 
ment being ranked as wo^st. One of the stories exhibited a slightly different 
pattern of responses in that the third and fourth ranked choices vere reversed. 
The other story possessed an idiosyncratic response pattern that could be traced* 
via informal interviews with subjects* to a misconception con?eraing one of the 
alternatives. On the basis of these results the one idiosyncratic story was 
removed from the study and the main idea alternatives of the r^naining ten 
stories were determined to be reasonably similar to one another. 
Summary 

The cumulative findings of the preceding preliminary studies resulted In 
the construction of the following three instruments; 1) a linguistic version of 
the 10 mSC-R picture stories* with each story judged by adults to be highly 
similar to the corresponding picture story; 2) a revised linguistic main idea 
task* in which each set of alternatives elicited the same pattern of adult re- 
sponses; and 3) a pictorial main idea task in which* once again* each set of 
alternatives elicited a consistent pattern of responses from adults. The con** 
gruence between the linguistic and pictorial versions of the main idea task was 
rated highly by adults for 33 of the individual alternatives. The remaining 7 
alternatives* which were rated as less congruent* appeared randomly across the 
four categories of alternatives so that none of the categories received signi- 
ficantly higher congruence ratings than the other categories* 

These three instruments* along with the original insC*R picture stories* 
vere combined to form: a set o€ 10 picture stories and a pictorial main idea 
task; and a set of 10 parallel linguistic stories and a Xinguistic main idea 
task. Se Figures 2 and 3 for examples of a picture story and a corresponding 
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itw f^om the pictorial main idea task. See Figure 4 for examples of a parallel 
linguistic story and a corresponding item from the linguistic main idea task. 



Insert Figures 2*4 here 



Developmental Study 
The two versions of stories and main idea tasks developed vlth adults and 
described above were given to children of three different ages so that both pic- 
torial and linguistic main idea skills could be examined developmentally. Bingham^ 
Read>old» and Yussen found that when second^ fifths and eighth graders vere pre* 
sented vlth a verbal test of main idea skills^ following presentation of picture 
stories^ children more closely approximated an adult response pattern with age. 
For example^ although second graders were equally likely to choose a subordinate 
action statement or a superordlnate integrating ststement as the **best** main idea 
statement of a story» eighth grsders vere much more likely to choose the super-* 
ordinate integrating statement as best and the subordinate action statement as 
second best. The present study was designed to determine vhst Insight the pic- 
torial versus verbal findings might allow into the difficulties that young chll* 
dren frequently encounter In Identifying ^nd producing main Ideas. 

Methods 

Subjects 

One hundred and four students from four public schools In the Monona« Wisconsin 
area participated in the experiment. Thirty*^tvo of these students were In the 
Second grade (average age • 7;8)» 31 were In the fifth grade (average age » 10;8)* 
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Main Ide« Cholctt , ^ j^^^j^ jj^^ (^^j Idea, « "2" by 

for Story Ho. 8 second best. « "a** by the third best, and a by the worst. 



Figure 4 



STOICT VIII 

A cowboy walks into • store. 
B« asks the owner for soae rope. 
The cowboy boya the rope. 

Be uses it to tia tbe owner to a chair. Then the cowboy 
tafcea the money fron the cash register* 

Put • by what you think Is the best main idea, a **2** by 

tbe second best, a **3** by the third best, and a by the worst. 

A cowboy boys sone clothes. 
T here i« some rope in a store. 
A cowbo/ uses a rope to rob a store. 
A cowboy asks for some rope. 
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and 30 were in the eighth grade (average age ^ 13;6)* There were approximately 
equal nuskbers of boys and girls at each age level* All subjects T'ere native 
English speakers* predociinantly white* and iQi<!dle class. 
Design 

Approximately half of the students at each grade were randomly assigned to 
▼lew picture stories and cooplete the pictorial main idea task* The other half 
of the students read verbal stories and completed the verbal main idea task. 
Procedure 

For the second and fifth graders* testing for both the pictorial and verbal 
main idea tasks was conducted iadlvldually* The primry reasoa for this indi- 
vidual presentation was to rule out as many decoding difficulties as possible 
In the verbal condition* and to keep the pictorial task as similar as possible 
«;o the verbal task. For the eighth graders* testing for both tasks was conducted 
In small groups* since decoding was not expected to be a problem* 

The pictorial task for second and fifth graders was conducted as follows. 
Students were shown a complete picture story on a single sheet of paper. (Each 
story contained between three and five pictures.) When they Indicated that they 
had had sufficient time to examine the story* students were presented with the 
four separate* pictorial main Ideal alternatives and asked: **Out of these tour 
pictures* which single one do you think captures the whole iK;aaning of the story? 
In other words* If you could choose only pne picture to tell so»<H>ne else this 
whole story, which one would you choose?** After a picture had be^^n selected It 
was removed and students were asked to pretend that they only had the remaining 
three pictures to choose from* and to choose only one that would best tell some- 
one the whole story* After another picture was chosen and removed* the procedure 
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ms repeated until only one pictorial alternative remained* This alternative vas 
designated as the worst choice and the entire procedure vas repeated for the next 
story* For the example story students were given corrective feedback concerning 
the order of their choices; for the remaining nine stories the students* chosen 
orders were sljq^ly responded to neutrally* The story itself rmained svsilable 
to the students as they made th^ir selections frcm the main idea sltemstives* 

The verbal task procedure for second and fifth grsders vas nearly identical 
to that of the pictorial task* Students vera shorn a complete verbal ctory* Which 
they read aloud vith the experimenter* Then students vere presented with the 
four separate* verbal main idea alternatives* also read aloud with the experlmedtert 
and were asked to choose the single sentence that tuey thought best captured the 
meaning of the entire story* After a sentence was chosen and removed* the proce- 
dure was repeated and the raotaining sentences were removed one by one* m de- 
scribed above. As with the pictorial task* students were given corrective feed* 
back on the example story only* And« as before » they were able to refer to the 
story itself during the entire time in vUlch they made their main idea selections* 

The procedure fcllowed for the eighth graders for both the pictorial and 
verbal tasks was modified from the second and fifth grade procedure so as to be 
compatible with a small-group mode of presentation* This modification consisted 
of including all of the stories and their respective main idea alternatives in 
booklets* along with directions to examine the stories dnd rank order the main 
idea alternatives from best to worst* Students were also assured that the experi- 
menter would answer any questions that arose concerning either procedure or content*^ 
Scoring and Analyses 

Five measures were obtained for each student* regardless of whether they 
participated in the verbal or pictorial condition. The first of these measures 
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vms the total number of stories* out of a possible QlQe» for ulilch a stt^ent 
cbosa the su^crordloate Integrating statencnt as the best mIq Idea alternative. 
This score Is referred to as **mittber correct** since adult subjects In the pilot 
studies consistently chose this type of altemstlve as the best stateaent of a 
story's «aXn Idea. 

The number correct scores were analy»d by conducting all possible Dunn 
palcwlse conparisons* In both verbal and pictorial conditions* at an a lev«l of 
,05 for each condition. This resulted In three plftoned coaparlscns witbia aach 
condition: second graders versus fifth graders » fifth graders versus eighth 
graders* and second graders versus eighth graders. 

The remaining four measures found for each student were the average ranks 
assigned to the four categories of alternatives across all nine stories. Each 
student was given a score for: 1) the averags of the ranks which he or she as- 
signed to the nloA superordlnate Integrating statements; 2) the average of tha 
ranks assigned to the nine subordinate action statements; 3) the average of ranks 
assigned to the nine subordinate setting statements; and 4) the average of ranks 
assigned to the superordlnate Incorrect statements. These scores are referred 
to as: average MI ronk» average 1 ACT rank» average SET rank» and average HR 
rsnk» respectively. In order to examine the ordering of the four alternatives 
at each grade level » the average ranks for each student were themselves rank 
ordered and a series of three Frledmsn planned comparisons were conducted* with 
an overal a of ,05 for each grade. This analysis consisted of compering the MI 
and 1 ACT alternatives » the 1 ACT and SET alternatives* and the SET and WR al<* 
ternatlves» to determine whether or not the assigned ranks for tfte alternatives 
were significantly different from one another at each age level. 
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Eesttltft 

Tte ftverftge au^r of eorrtct choieet for each rondltion and In each grade 
can ba found in Table 3* 



Inaart Table 3 here 

the f irat raault of interaat la that all of the call aaana In Table 3 are alsni- 
ficantly different froa a aeora of 2*25* ^>Hleh la the nunber correct that vould 
be expected to oc^ur by chance alone* Thia indicataa that eiran the yonngeat 
clilldren arc raapondlng to the taaka in a ayataMtiCt rather tbau a randoa* 
faahion* 

In the verbal condition^ the Dutm planneo conpariaona reveal a aignificant 
difference between nuidter correct for acjond veraua fifth gradera (t^^ ^ 3*33t 
p < *017)t and for aacond veraua eighth gradera (t^^ « 4*92* p < *017>t but not 
for fifth varaua eighth gradera (t^^ ^ 2*22* P > *017)* In the pictorial con- 
ditiont the Dunn planned cottpariaona reveal the aase pattern of reaulta in that 
aacond gradera obtained aignificantly lower acorea than both fifth gradera 
(t^j « 3*07^ p < *017) and eighth gradera (t^j « 4*46* p < *017)* but fifth 
gradera and eighth gradera did not differ aignif icantly frm one another (t^^ « 
1*42» p > *017)* 

The aacond aet of reaulta are the averaged mean ranka of the altemativea 
at each grade level for the verbal and pictorial taafcs* The verbal and pictorial 
ranka can be found In Tablea 4 and 5t reapectively* The underlined valuea In 



Inaert Tablea 4 and 3 here 
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t»Ut 3 

Air«r«gt llia!>«r of Correct RMpooMs in Vcrtel And Pictorial 
Condition* for Scconf, fifth, sad Elshth Gradt Stwdonts 



Condition Cradt M»b«r Corroet 

2 X 9.87 

S.D. 2.32 



S X «*27 

S.D. 2.U 

« X 7.S7 
(M-15) 

S.D. l.«0 

2 X 9.82 
01-17) 

S.D. 2.0? 

5 X $.75 
(M-16) 

S.D. 1.57 

8 Z «.«7 
(M-15) 

S.D. . 1.72 
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these two tables represent those ranks that vere not found to significantly 
differ from one another on the basis of the Friedman tests. 

In Table 4» it can be seen that second graders in the verbal condition did 
not rank the HI alternatives as significantly different from the 1 ACT altema- 
tives (t^ " .64» p > .017)t nor the 1 ACT alternatives as significantly different 
froBi the SET alternatives (t^ ■ 1.48» p > .017). The SET alternativeSt hovever* 
vere ranked significantly differently from the VR alternatives (t^ ■ 3.03^ p < .017). 
For the fifth graders* the same pattern of results vas found* such that the MI and 
1 ACT alternatives were ranked similarly (t^ ■ 1.59* p > .017)^ the 1 ACT and SET 
alternatives vere ranked similarly (t^ - 1.29t P > -017)* and the SET and UR al* 
tematives vere ranked significantly differently (t^ ■ 2.74* p < .017). The pat- 
tern for the eighth graders was different in that KI and 1 ACT alternatives vere 
ranked significantly differently (t^- 2.06* P < .017). Like the second and fifth 
graders* however* the 1 ACT and SET alternatives vere ranked similarly (t^ ■ 1.70* 
p > .017)* and the SET and VR alternatives vere ranked significantly differently 
(t^ " 2.06* p < .017). For purposes of comparisont the adults from Pilot Stu<^ IV 
ranked the MI and 1 ACT alternatives significantly differently (t^ - 2.57* p < •017)* 
the 1 ACT and SET alternatives significantly differently (t^ - 2.20* p < .017)* end 
the SET and VR alternatives significantly differently (t^ - 2.57* p < .017). 

In the pictorial condition* the second graders ranked the HI and 1 ACT alterna- 
tives similarly (t^ - .25* p > .017)* the 1 ACT and SET alternatives significantly 
differently (t^ « 4.11* p < .017)* and the SET and WR alternatives similarly 
(t^ - .79t P > -017). The results for the fifth and eighth graders followed the 
same pattern of differences. The MI and 1 ACT alternatives vere rated similarly 
(t^ - 1.64* p > .017 for fifth; t„ - 1.82. p > .017 for eighth) » the 1 ACT and 
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Table 4 

Sumary of Friedman Planned Contrasts for Within * 
Grade Differences in Average Ranks 



Verbal Main Idea Task 
Grade 


MI 

Integrated 
Important 


1 ACT 
Unlntegrated 
Inrportant 


SET 

Unlntegrated 
Uniiq>ortant 


WR 

Integrated 
Unimportant 


and 


1.57 


1.87 


2.57 


4.00 


Stta 


1.31 


2.06 


2.67 


3.96 


dtta 


1.13 


2.10 


2.90 


3.87 


Adults* 


1.00 


2.05 


2.95 


4.00 



^ta from Pilot Study IV 
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Table 5 

Sunnary of Friedman Planned Contrasts Cor Within - 
Grade Differences in Average Ranks 



Pictorial Main 
Grade 


Idea Task HI 

Integrated 
Important 


1 ACT 
Unintegrated 
In{K)rtant 


SET 
Vnlntegrated 
Unimportant 


WR 

Integrated 
Unisportant 


2nd 


1.76 


1.65 


3.47 


3.12 


5th 


1.12 


1.87 


3.19 


3.81 


8th 


1.07 


1.93 


3.60 




Adults* 


1.00 


2.07 


3t20 


3.73 



*Data from Pilot Study VII 
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SET alternatives were rated significantly differently (t^ * 2*89* P < .017 for 
fifth; t^ * 3.12» p < .017 for eighth) » and the SET and WR alternatives were 
rat«d siailarly (t^ • 1.36* p > .017 for fifth; t^ * .42» p > .017 for eiglith). 
for purposes of comparison* the adults from Pilot Study VII ranked the HI and 1 
ACT alternatives significantly differently (t^ * 2.27« p < *017)t and the 1 ACT 
and SET alternatives significantly differently (t^ * 2.40« p < .017)* although 
they ranked the SET and WR alternatives similarly (t^ * 1.12» p > .017). 

In 8unmary» for the verbal task the major distinction made by the second 
and fifth graders was between the SET and WR alternatives. The eighth graders 
also made this distinction* and distinguished between the HI and 1 ACT alterna- 
tives as well. The adults made these distinctions as well and* in addition* dis-* 
tinguished ttitveen the 1 ACT and SET alternatives. For the pictorial task* the 
major distinction made by second* fifth* and eighth graders was between the 1 ACT 
and SET alternatives* whereas the adults made this distinction as well as one 
between the HI and 1 ACT alternatives. 

Discussion 

The results of the verbal task* like those of the Bingham* ltembold» and Yussen 
study* indicate that younger students (i*e.* 2nd and 5th graders) have more diffi-* 
culty distinguishing between important superordinate statements and important 
subordinate statanents in a main idea identification task than do older students 
and adults. In addition* the verbal task results indicate that all of the elemen* 
tary school students have more difficulty distinguishing between subordinate 
action statements and subordinate setting statements than adults do* although 
older studen^^ appear to be somewhat better at this than the younger ones* as 
Bingham* Rembold* and Yussen also found. 
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The»e results suggest that younger elenentary school aged children encounter 
t«o difficulties in the verbal main idea identification process: chooring between 
Mre snd less Importsnt statements about stories* and choosing between super*- 
ordinate and subordinate types of statements that contain important story infonna- 
tion* According to two current theories in the reading comprehension literature* 
both of these skills are critical for identifying and formulating main ideas* 
and their absence provides some insight into why younger children do poorly on 
verbal main idea identification and production tasks* 

The results of the pictorial task indicate that elementary school children of 
all ages have more difficulty distinguishing between important superordlnste atste- 
ments and important subordinate statements than adults do* although older students 
ate somewhat more skillful than younger studentst In addition* elementary school 
students of all ages* as well as adults* have difficulty distinguishing between 
sttperordinate and subordinate statements concerning unimportant story content* 

These results suggest that both similarities and dissimilarities may exist 
between the processes of verbal and pictorial main idea identification* One 
apparent similarity is the difficulty that elementary school students* especially 
younger ones* have In choosing between superordlnste and subordinate types of 
statements that contain Important story information* One apparent dissimilarity 
is the comparative lack of difficulty In choosing between more and less Important 
statements experienced by students In the pictorial condition* 

When the results of the present study are considered alongside those 
the Bingham* Rembold* and Tussen study* a consistent finding is that younger 
children have difficulty appreciating the Importance of superordlnate statements 
that integrate information In main idea statements* regardless of whether the 
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statemrats are cast In a verbal or pictorial fom. i addition* children who 

/ 

participate In verbal Identification tasks also have difficulty distinguishing 
between important and unimportant Inforaatlon unless the Information Is clearly 
incorrect. As auch* one would asstne that teaching strategies that eiophaslze 
not just one but both of these skills would be most useful In helping young 
children to acquire main Idea Identification skills. 

Ftotlwrmore* given the Indication that children experience both similar and 
dissimilar problems In perfonsin^s the pictorial and verbal main Idea Identlflca* 
tlon tasks* a logical conclusion Is that some aspects of the main Idea Identlflca* 
tlon process are Independent of the actual mode In which the processing occurs « 
although other aspects of this process are mode^ependent . As such« one might 
expect that main Idea skills taught In Hode. A may strengthen main Idea skills In 
Mode B* although additional training in Mode B would be necessary for optimal 
performance In this mode. 

In summary* the results of the present study are helpful In providing Insight 
both Into the practical question of why young children have difficulty identify* 
ing main ideas* and into the more theoretical question of how main idea identifi- 
cation processes differ across modes* With regard to the first question* the 
present data suggest that young children experience difficulty with both the form 
and content of main Idea statements » particularly In verbal tasks. With regard 
to the second question* the data suggest that similarities as well aa differences 
occur across modes In the main Idea identification process* 
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